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Knowledge  Objectives 

This  unit  will  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

1 .  obtain  some  understanding  of  the  political 
deadlock  that  contributed  to  the  birth  of 
Confederation; 

2.  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  terms  as 
“Confederation",  "nationalism",  "British 
North  America  Act",  "compromise", 
"reciprocity",  "neutrality",  "militia",  and 
"federalism"; 

3.  understand  that  political  leadership  was  a  vital 
factor  in  building  the  Canadian  nation,  and 
appreciate  the  parts  played  in  the  creation  of 
Canada  by  such  key  figures  as  John  A. 
Macdonald,  Georges  Etienne  Cartier,  and  George 
Brown; 

4.  understand  that  internal  and  external  pressures 
encouraged  the  people  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  to  consider  a  larger  political 
union  by  examining  the  significant  roles  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States; 

5.  appreciate  the  tremendous  obstacles  presented  to 
Confederation  by  the  geography  of  British  North 
America; 

6.  appreciate  the  fears  of  people  in  each  region 
regarding  the  proposed  union,  and  to  understand 
the  reasons  why  certain  areas  rejected 
Confederation  in  1867; 

7.  understand  how  the  conferences  at 
Charlottetown,  Quebec,  and  London  paved  the 
way  for  Confederation. 


Skill  Objectives 

This  unit  will  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

1 .  define  problems  and  evaluate  different  viewpoints 

and  different  courses  of  action  related  to  the 

problems; 

2.  develop  the  following  research  skills: 

a)  the  ability  to  discover  relationships  between 
events  and  conditions; 

b)  library  skills  —  drawing  and  selecting 
information  from  both  print  and  non-print 
sources; 

c)  the  ability  to  recognize  and  differentiate 
between  primary  and  secondary  sources; 

d)  the  ability  to  utilize  original  documents, 
newspapers,  political  cartoons,  and  statistical 
tables  as  data  for  analysis; 

e)  the  ability  to  judge  evidence  for  its  validity  and 
reliability,  to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion,  to 
detect  bias,  to  draw  conclusions  based  on 
evidence,  and  to  use  data  to  validate 
generalizations; 

3.  develop  the  following  communications  skills: 

a)  the  ability  to  determine  precisely  the  core  of 
the  argument  in  any  article  or  speech  he  or  she 
reads; 

b)  discussion  skills. 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  organize  the  unit 
using  a  theme  or  problem  approach,  such  as  the 
following: 

—  Confederation:  A  Marriage  of  Choice  or  of 

Necessity? 

—  Confederation:  A  Temporary  Solution  to 

Unsolvable  Problems? 

—  Confederation:  A  Union  of  Fear 

—  Confederation:  A  Creation  of  Macdonald's  Mind 

Having  selected  a  theme,  teachers  can  choose  from 
the  materials  outlined  in  this  document  those  most 
appropriate  to  the  development  of  the  theme. 


George  Brown  Campaigning  for  Election 
Cover  photograph:  John  A.  Macdonald 
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Suggested  Strategies 

Content  Strategies 

Resources 

1.  Introduction 


2.  Early  Dreams  and 
Dreamers 
—  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
—  Robert  Gourlay 
—  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie 
—  Alexander  Galt 
—  Lord  Durham  (and 
his  Report) 


3.  British  North  America 
—  c.  1850 

Map  study:  British 
North  America  in  1850 
or  1860 


The  teacher  can  introduce  the  unit  by  asking  the 
following  questions: 

—  How  many  people  here  have  ever  had  a  party  on 
their  birthday? 

—  How  did  you  celebrate  your  last  birthday? 

—  Countries  have  birthdays  just  as  people  do. 

When  is  Canada’s  birthday? 

—  How  do  we  celebrate  it  ? 

—  How  old  is  Canada  this  year? 

—  How  was  Canada  "born"  on  July  1,  1867? 

The  answers  can  be  listed  on  a  chart  and  saved  for 
future  reference. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation  were  not  the  first  to 
recommend  a  union  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies.  Prior  to  1867,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  and,  most  notably.  Lord  Durham 
recommended  some  form  of  union.  Teachers  might 
want  to  summarize  the  arguments  of  one  or  all  of 
these  proponents  of  union  for  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  In  the  case  of  Durham,  teachers 
might  ask  the  following  questions  in  order  to  initiate 
research  (or  review): 

—  Why  did  Durham  feel  that  it  would  be  best  for  all 
the  British  North  American  colonies  to  join 
together  in  1839? 

—  Why  would  some  groups  in  British  North 
America  not  want  to  join  together? 

—  Why  would  some  groups  in  British  North 
America  want  to  join  together  ? 

Map  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  impress  upon  each 
student  that  the  political  map  of  British  North 
America  in  1 850  or  1 860  was  quite  different  from 
the  political  map  of  Canada  today.  Each  student 
should  use  an  outline  map  of  Canada  entitled 
"British  North  America,  1850"  or  "British  North 
America,  1860"  (depending  on  which  historical 
map  is  available)  to  do  the  following: 

—  indicate  the  following  physical  divisions: 
Appalachian  Mountains,  Canadian  Shield, 
Rockies  (Cordillera); 

—  show  the  following  political  divisions:  the 
existing  British  colonies,  the  United  States,  the 
territory  belonging  to  Russia; 

—  indicate  the  population  density  of  British  North 
America  in  1850  or  1860  and  the  main  railways 
completed  by  that  year  by  using  a  legend  or 
some  other  reference. 


—  history  texts 


—  J.  W.  Chalmers  et 
al.,  eds..  Philips' 
Historical  Atlas  of 
Canada ,  p.  5 
(British  North 
America  in  1 849). 

-  D.  G.  G.  Kerr, 

H  istorical  A  this  of 
Canada,  pp.48-9. 

-  D.  G.  Willows 
and  S.  Richmond, 
Canada:  Colony 
to  Centennial, 
pp.  149,  176. 

—  standard  texts  and 
library  resources 
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Strategies 

Resources 

4.  Beginning  of  the 
Railway  Age 

The  concerns  of  the 
different  colonies 
should  be  considered  as 
follows: 

—  the  need  for  railways 
in  the  Canadas  (the 
Grand  Trunk) 

—  sea  trade  with 
Britain  in  the 
Maritime  colonies 
and  Joseph  Howe's 
dream  of  an  inter¬ 
colonial  railway 

—  fear  in  the  West 
(Red  River  and  Fort 
Victoria)  of  being 
absorbed  by  the 
United  States 

—  desire  of  the  West 
for  a  railway  to 
connect  it  with  the 
Canadas 

5.  Factors  Hindering 
Confederation 

—  geographic  barriers: 
Canadian  Shield, 
Rocky  Mountains, 
great  expanse  of 
prairies  —  very 
limited 

communications 

—  colonial  pride  and 
identity  in  such 
colonies  as 
Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward 
Island 

—  fear  of  domination 
by  Canada  West 
(Ontario),  which 
had  greater  industry, 
wealth,  and 
population  than  had 
the  other  colonies 

—  Canada  East's 
(Quebec's)  fear  of 
the  loss  of  its  French 
language  and  its 
Roman  Catholic 
religion 

—  other  obstacles 


The  class  can  be  divided  into  three  groups  in  order  —  standard  texts  and 

to  prepare  jointly  an  article  that  might  have  library  resources 

appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  October  20,  1855, 

entitled  “British  North  America  Needs  More 

Railways".  One  group,  residing  in  Halifax,  will 

stress  the  need  for  an  intercolonial  railway.  A 

second  group,  residing  in  Toronto,  will  advocate 

the  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The 

third  group,  residing  in  Fort  Victoria,  will  urge  the 

building  of  a  railway  to  connect  Fort  Victoria  with 

Canada  West  (Ontario).  Different  students  in  each 

group  will  take  on  specific  tasks  related  to  the 

research  and  writing  of  the  article.  When  they  have 

finished,  the  best  writer  in  the  group  can  be  given 

the  task  of  writing  a  final,  composite  report  for  the 

group.  As  each  group  finishes  its  report,  the  teacher 

collects  and  marks  it  on  its  historical  accuracy. 

When  all  groups  have  completed  their  reports,  the 
reports  can  be  duplicated  and  distributed  to  every 
student. 


Play-Writing 

The  class  is  divided  into  five  groups.  Each  group 
uses  the  resources  listed  here,  or  any  others  that  are 
available,  to  research  one  of  the  following  five 
factors  hindering  Confederation: 

—  geographic  barriers  to  union 

—  colonial  pride  and  identity 

—  fear  of  domination  by  Canada  West 

—  Canada  East's  fears  for  its  French  language  and 
Roman  Catholic  religion 

—  any  other  obstacles 

Using  the  setting  of  a  meeting  in  Montreal  in  April 
1864,  to  which  each  of  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America  has  sent  two  representatives,  each  group 
will  write  arguments,  based  on  their  research,  against 
the  union  of  the  British  colonies  into  a  British  North 
America,  which  would  eventually  extend  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  These  arguments  should  be 
written  in  the  form  of  conversations  between  the 
two  representatives  from  each  colony. 

When  the  groups  have  finished  their  tasks,  the 
teacher  will  appoint  a  play-writing  team,  which  will 
use  the  material  created  by  the  groups  to  write  a 
play  entitled  Contemplating  a  United  British  North 
America  in  1864.  One  member  of  the  play-writing 
team  could  become  the  director,  who,  along  with 
the  teacher,  will  choose  ten  members  to  make  up 
the  cast  (two  for  each  of  the  five  factors  listed 
above).  Copies  of  the  play  should  be  duplicated  and 
given  to  each  student. 


—  H.  H.Hersteinet 
al. ,  Challenge  and 
Survival:  The  His¬ 
tory  of  Canada, 
pp.  153-63. 

—  Edith  Deyell, 
Canada:  The  New 
Nation,  pp.242- 
52, 286-98. 


—  John  L.  Field  and 
Lloyd  A.  Dennis, 
From  Sea  to  Sea, 
pp.  214-22. 

—  G.  E.  Tait,  One 
Dominion, 

pp.  328-30. 


—  D.  G.  Willows 
and  S.  Richmond, 
Canada:  Colony 
to  Centennial, 
p.  155. 
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6.  Factors  Favouring 
Confederation 
a)  internal  factors 

—  definition  of  a 
political  party.  The 
political  parties  in 
the  Canadas  in  the 

1 860s  included  Le 
Parti  Bleu,  led  by 
Georges  Etienne 
Cartier;  the  Tories, 
led  by  John  A. 
Macdonald;  Le  Parti 
Rouge,  led  by  A.  A. 
Dorion;  and  the 
Clear  Grits,  led  by 
George  Brown. 

—  majority 
government  and 
minority 
government 

—  responsible 
government 


i)  Through  a  series  of  questions,  the  teacher 
establishes  with  the  class: 

—  what  political  parties  are; 

—  what  they  wish  to  achieve; 

—  why  they  wish  to  achieve  it. 

ii)  Students  speculate  on  what  happens  in  a  country 
when  there  are  a  number  of  political  parties 
competing  against  each  other.  The  teacher  then 
points  out  that  this  was  the  situation  that  existed  in 
the  Canadas  in  the  1860s. 

iii )  The  teacher  divides  the  class  into  four  groups; 
each  group  is  to  study  one  of  the  major  parties  of  the 
1860s  and  that  party's  leader.  When  the  groups 
have  completed  their  research,  each  group  reports 
to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

The  teacher  explains  the  concepts  of  majority 
government  and  minority  government  by  building 
diagrams  such  as  those  given  in  Appendix  I. 

The  teacher  reviews  the  concept  of  responsible 
government  stressing  that: 

—  the  government  is  the  cabinet ;  every  member  of 
the  cabinet  is  usually  an  elected  member  of  the 
legislature; 

—  the  cabinet  —  the  government  —  must  have  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature  to  have 
each  of  its  bills  passed;  if  it  fails  to  win  this 
support,  the  government  usually  resigns.  Students 
must  clearly  understand  that  the  government  can 
function  only  with  the  support  of  the  legislature; 

it  is  responsible  to  the  legislature. 


Appendix  I 


—  political  deadlock  i)  The  teacher  introduces  the  idea  of  deadlock.  This 

was  the  situation  in  the  government  of  the  Canadas 
in  the  1860s. 

ii)  Students  can  consider  the  following  question:  If 
the  government  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  how  can 
it  still  get  its  bills  passed? 


—  intercolonial  trade 
barriers;  tariffs,  corn 
laws,  the  port  of 
Montreal 


i)  The  following  questions  can  be  used  to  stimulate 
general  discussion: 

—  What  sorts  of  things  do  Canadians  buy  from  other 
countries? 

—  What  sorts  of  things  do  other  countries  buy  from 
Canada? 

ii)  Students  can  do  research  to  find  out  what  Canada 
exported  and  imported  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  from  where  the  imports  came,  and  from 
whom  we  received  them. 


—  texts  and  library 
resources 

—  school  atlases 


—  For  more  details 
on  this  period,  see 
Ministry  of 
Education  resource 
document,  #4, 
“Canadian- American 
Relations” . 
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iii)  Mapwork  can  be  assigned  to  deal  with  the 
following  questions:  From  where  did  Canadian 
wheat  come?  Who  bought  it?  The  students  can  then 
identify  the  trade  routes  on  a  map. 

iv)  The  idea  of  tariff  protection,  or  preference,  can 
be  introduced.  The  preference  in  British  markets 
for  such  products  as  Canadian  flour  over  American 
flour  should  be  explained.  Students  should  suggest 
ways  in  which  American  millers  located  near  the 
border  might  have  been  able  to  sell  their  flour  to 
Britain. 

v)  The  class  can  discuss  the  idea  of  the  American 
“branch  plant"  in  Canada. 

vi)  The  teacher  should  emphasize  the  growing 
importance  of  Montreal  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Because  of  the  British  tariff  preference,  its 
port  had  certain  advantages  over  the  ice-free  port  of 
New  York. 

vii)  If  time  permits,  a  class  might  explore  aspects  of 
the  timber  trade  as  well. 


—  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ( 1846)  and 
British  free  trade 


—  1 849  Annexation 
Manifesto 


Students  should  appreciate  the  effects  of  Britain's 
1846  free-trade  policy  on  British  North  America. 
They  can  speculate  on  which  areas  would  have  been 
most  hurt  by  free  trade.  The  teacher  can  explain  the 
effect  of  free  trade  on  Montreal.  Lord  Elgin 
reported  that  by  1 849,  75  per  cent  of  Montreal's 
commercial  men  had  gone  bankrupt.  Property 
values  soon  fell  by  50  per  cent. 

A  group  of  students  might  report  on  the  1 849 
Annexation  Manifesto.  The  students  can  suggest 
how  this  might  have  changed  the  attitudes  of  some 
Canadians  towards  the  United  States. 


—  Reciprocity  Treaty  The  teacher  can  give  the  students  a  definition  of 
(1854)  "reciprocity".  Students  can  answer  the  following 

questions: 

—  Does  reciprocity  between  nations  exist  today? 
Between  provinces?  Emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  separate  colonies  had  taxes  on 
goods  going  from  one  "province"  to  another. 

—  What  are  the  arguments  for  reciprocity?  Against 
it?  Students  can  answer  these  questions  by 
completing  research  in  the  following  areas  for 
the  year  1854: 

i)  the  search  for  American  markets  to  replace  those 

lost  in  Britain; 

ii)  the  terms  of  the  1854  treaty; 

iii)  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  for  Canada; 
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iv)  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  for  the  United 

States. 

—  Who  seemed  to  gain  the  most  from  reciprocity  in 
1854? 

—  What  might  have  happened  to  Canada  if 
reciprocity  had  not  been  renewed? 

—  the  tariff  of  1858  in  Having  attained  responsible  government, 

the  Province  of  Canadians  enacted  a  protective  tariff.  Students  can 

Canada  answer  the  following  questions: 

—  Why  would  the  Province  of  Canada  raise  a  tariff 
against  some  British  goods  ? 

—  What  would  you  expect  the  reaction  of  the 
British  government  to  be? 

Note:  The  growth  of  self-government  within 
Canada  should  be  considered.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  avoid  the  term  “independence",  but 
given  the  strong  attachment  generally  felt 
towards  Britain,  “independence"  is  a 
misleading  word  in  this  context. 


—  Railways 

i)  need  for  an 
intercolonial  railway 

ii)  need  for  a  railway 
to  the  Pacific 


The  students  can  restudy  their  reports  on  the  need 
for  more  railways  in  British  North  America.  They 
can  then  illustrate  on  a  map  of  Canada  the  principal 
railroads  that  existed  by  1 850.  Using  this  map  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  the  teacher  points  out  the  need 
for  more  railroads  and  explains  that  no  one  colony 
was  rich  enough  to  build  these  railroads  on  its  own. 


—  library  resources 
or  texts 


—  problems  of  defence  The  teacher  reads  the  following  two  quotations  to 

the  class: 

“As  fragments,  we  shall  be  lost;  but  let  us  be  united 
and  we  shall  be  as  a  rock."  —  D'Arcy  McGee. 

“If  we  desire  to  obtain  England's  support  for  our 
defence,  we  must  help  ourselves.  When  we  are 
united,  the  enemy  will  know  that  if  he  attacks  any 
province  he  will  have  to  deal  with  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Empire."  —  Georges  Etienne  Cartier. 

The  teacher  then  asks  the  following  questions: 

—  How  could  Canada  defend  itself? 

—  Who  were  the  soldiers  of  Canada? 

Note:  Canada  had  a  militia.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  militia  and  a  regular  army? 
Why  were  British  soldiers  garrisoned  in  Canada? 
The  teacher  should  stress  that  Canada  was  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  What  did  that  mean  to 
Canadians,  especially  to  those  in  Canada  West? 
—  Why  would  it  be  difficult  for  an  individual 
colony  to  defend  itself? 

—  Who  was  the  enemy? 
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b)  external  factors 
—  fear  of  absorption  by 
the  United  States 


—  fear  of  American 
invasion 

i)  weaknesses  of  British 
North  America 


ii)  expansion  of 
American  territories  to 
Texas  and  California 


iii)  military  strength  and 
attitude  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the 
American  Civil  War 


The  teacher  can  refer  to  a  wall  map  of  British  North 

America  in  about  1860  and  ask  the  students: 

—  What  were  the  British  North  American  colonies? 
The  students  might  make  a  list  on  the  board: 
British  Columbia,  the  Red  River  settlement, 
Canada  (Canada  East  and  Canada  West),  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland. 

—  What  were  the  relationships  of  the  more 
scattered  colonies  to  the  United  States?  The 
students  should  see  the  pull  to  the  south 
operating  on  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Maritimes,  which  had  much  in  common  with 
New  England,  and  on  the  Red  River  settlement, 
whose  link  with  the  outside  world  was  the 
railhead  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

—  The  teacher  should  point  out  the  size  of  the 
population  of  British  North  America  and  that  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 

—  The  following  excerpt  should  be  read  to  the 
class,  and  the  concept  of  “Manifest  Destiny" 
should  be  discussed. 


1  can  stand  here  and  look  off  into  the  Northwest  and  see 
the  Russian,  as  he  busily  occupies  himself  in  establishing 
seaports  and  towns  and  fortifications  as  outposts  of  the 
Empire  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  can  say,  “Go  on, 
building  your  outposts  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  will  yet 
become  the  outposts  of  my  country  to  extend  the 
civilization  of  the  United  States  in  the  Northwest."  So  1 
look  upon  Prince  Rupert's  Land  and  Canada,  and  see 
how  an  ingenious  people  are  occupied  with  bridging 
rivers  and  making  railroads  and  telegraphs,  to  develop, 
organize,  create  and  preserve  the  great  British  provinces 
of  the  north,  by  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
around  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  I  am  able  to  say, 
“It  is  very  well  you  are  building  excellent  states  to  be 
hereafter  admitted  to  the  American  Union." 

Senator  William  Seward,  1861 


Edith  Deyell, 
Canada:  The  New 
Nation , 
pp.  205-12. 


Students  can  read  an  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  example  of  Manifest  Destiny  in  action. 

These  examples  of  American  strength  alarmed 
Canadians.  Then  came  the  American  Civil  War. 
The  teacher  can  ask  the  students  the  following 
questions: 

—  What  is  a  civil  war? 

—  Who  were  the  opponents  in  the  American  Civil 
War? 

—  Did  Canada  take  part  in  the  war? 


—  K.  Armstrong, 
Canada  and  the 
Civil  War 
(Jackdaw). 

—  library  resources 

—  textbooks 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Canada  had  no  foreign 
policy  (this  should  be  explained),  since  it  was 
simply  a  British  colony.  Therefore,  it  is  to 
England’s  attitude  and  policy  that  we  should  look. 
—  What  reasons  did  England  have  for  its 
pro-Southern  sympathies? 
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Students  can  read  accounts  of  the  Trent  affair  and 
th c  Alabama  incident.  The  teacher  can  ask  the 
students  the  following  questions: 

—  What  is  neutrality? 

—  Did  the  seizure  of  two  Confederate  agents  from 
the  Trent  violate  British  neutrality  ?  Why  or  why 
not? 

-  Did  the  building  of  the  Alabama  violate  Britain's 
neutrality?  Why  or  why  not? 

Students  living  in  major  Ontario  — United  States 
border  areas  might  investigate  the  effects  of  the 
Civil  War  on  their  areas.  For  example,  Essex 
County  and  the  Niagara  Peninsula  were  both 
terminals  of  the  Underground  Railway;  and  the 
home  and  grave  of  Josiah  Benson,  who  was  the 
model  for  Harriet  B.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom  of  Uncle 
Toni's  Cabin ,  are  near  Dresden,  Ontario. 

—  the  Fenians  The  students  can  read  an  account  of  the  Fenian 

Brotherhood,  after  which  they  can  answer  the 
following  questions: 

—  Who  were  the  Fenians? 

—  What  were  their  goals? 

—  How  did  they  achieve  these  goals? 

—  In  which  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
did  they  make  the  greatest  impact  on  popular 
opinion? 

—  How  was  this  opinion  reflected  in  the  colonists' 
attitudes  towards  Confederation? 

—  Britain's  changing  The  teacher  reads  the  following  excerpt  to  the 

attitude  students: 

Just  why  the  British  Government  had  changed  its  policy 
in  the  autumn  of  1 864  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  chief  reason  was  danger  from 
the  United  States  and  the  belief  that  the  British  American 
provinces  could  not  be  defended  unless  they  were  united. 

From  G.  W.  Brown,  Building  the  Canadian  Nation. 

The  teacher  points  out  that  some  British  leaders 
questioned  the  value  of  the  colonies  and  saw 
Confederation  as  a  step  towards  freeing  the  mother 
country  from  her  burdens. 

Students  can  answer  the  following  questions: 

—  What  burdens  would  colonies  place  on  the 
mother  country? 

—  Would  the  burdens  imposed  by  Canada  be 
greater  or  less  than  those  imposed  by  other 
colonies?  Why? 

Summary  Lesson 

The  teacher  may  wish  to  summarize  the  factors  that 
worked  towards  Confederation  on  the  chalkboard 
and  have  the  students  rank-order  them.  The  reasons 
for  the  ranking  chosen  should  be  discussed. 
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7.  Steps  Towards  Union 

—  formation  of  the 
Great  Coalition  of 
1864  —  Macdonald, 
Cartier.  Brown  — 
pledged  to  a  federal 
union  of  Canada 
West  and  Canada 
East 

—  decision  to  send 
representatives  to  the 
Maritimes  to  propose 
a  federal  union  of  all 
British  North 
America 

—  discussions  regarding 
“Maritime  union” 

—  Charlottetown 
Conference, 
September  1864 


The  teacher  divides  the  class  into  five  groups.  Three 
groups  could  examine  the  political  risks  taken  by 
(i) Brown,  (ii) Macdonald,  and  (iii)Cartier  in  entering 
the  Great  Coalition.  The  two  remaining  groups 
could  study  the  nature  of  the  long-term  goals  that 
these  politicians  were  attempting  to  achieve  through 
compromise.  One  of  these  groups  could  study 
representation  by  population  and  provincial  self- 
government.  The  other  group  could  study  the 
Intercolonial  and  Pacific  railways,  union  with  the 
Maritimes,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Northwest. 
Each  group  submits  a  report  which  the  teacher 
marks;  a  copy  of  each  report  is  given  to  every 
member  of  the  class,  and  the  findings  are  discussed. 


The  students  read  an  account  of  the  Charlottetown 

Conference.  The  teacher  asks  the  following 

questions: 

—  What  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Charlottetown  Conference? 

—  What  role  did  Cartier,  Macdonald,  A.  T.  Galt, 
and  George  Brown  play  at  the  Charlottetown 
Conference  ? 

—  How  did  the  Maritimers  react  to  the  outcome  of 
the  Conference ?  Why? 

—  Was  the  Charlottetown  Conference  a  success? 
For  whom? 


texts 

library  resources 


—  Quebec  Conference, 
October  1864 
(meeting  of  the 
Fathers  of 
Confederation 
representing  every 
province  or  colony) 


Strategy  / 

Teachers  may  wish  to  organize  a  debate  on  the 
resolution:  “that  the  British  North  American 
colonies  (in  1 865)  join  to  form  a  federal  union” . 

Supporters  Opponents 

Georges  Etienne  Cartier  J.  B.  E.  Dorion 
George  Brown  Joseph  Perrault 

John  A.  Macdonald  Joseph  Howe 

SirE.  P.  Tache  Christopher  Dunkin 

Strategy  II 

The  teacher  divides  the  class  into  several  groups; 
each  group  is  assigned  to  present  the  arguments  of 
one  of  the  individuals  listed  above. 


—  J.  M.  Bliss,  ed. , 
Canadian  History 
in  Documents, 
1763-1966, 
pp.  111-31  (extracts 
of  speeches). 


8.  Winning  Consent  for 
Confederation  1864-67 
—  need  for  approval  of 
the  72  Resolutions 
by  the  provincial 
(colonial) 
assemblies 


The  teacher  reviews  the  positions  taken  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Quebec  Conference.  The  students 
should  suggest  why; 

—  the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  rejected  Confederation; 

—  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
reversed  their  initial  rejection  of  Confederation 
(note  the  role  of  Joseph  Howe  and  the  effects  of 
the  Fenian  raids  of  1 866); 

—  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Canada  finally 
accepted  Confederation. 
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The  class  is  divided  into  two  groups.  Group  A  and 
Group  B.  Group  A  will  deal  with  the  London 
Conference,  and  Group  B  with  the  British  North 
America  Act,  its  proclamation  and  chief  terms. 

—  London  Conference,  Group  A 

December  1866  After  reading  about  and,  if  possible,  viewing 

pictures  of  the  London  Conference,  each  student 
will  imagine  that  he/she  is  one  of  the  sixteen 
delegates  and  is  writing  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
Conference.  The  student  should  be  sure  to  recount 
the  difficulties  experienced,  how  a  name  for  the 
new  nation  was  agreed  upon,  and  any  exciting  or 
unusual  events  that  occurred.  (There  was  a  fire  in 
the  hotel  in  which  the  delegates  were  guests.  John 
A.  Macdonald  courted  a  Miss  Susan  Agnes  Bernard 
and  they  were  married  in  London  on  February  16, 

1 867.)  Three  or  four  students  will  read  their  reports 
to  the  class,  and  each  student  will  give  a  copy  of 
his/her  report  to  a  student  in  Group  B. 


—  passing  of  the  Group  B 

British  North  The  teacher  will  instruct  each  member  of  both 

America  Act  groups  to  write  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  without  looking 

at  reference  materials  of  any  kind,  what  he/she 
thinks  should  be  included  in  the  B.N.A.  Act.  After 
completing  the  exercise,  the  students  in  Group  B 
will: 

—  find  the  chief  terms  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  from 
references; 

—  compare  their  own  work  with  the  terms  of  the 
B.N.A.  Act  as  discussed  in  these  references; 

—  each  obtain  the  paper  from  one  student  in  Group 
A,  compare  it  with  the  references,  and  make 
comments  on  the  student’s  paper. 

The  teacher  will  now  show  the  following  six  chief 
terms  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  or  on  the  chalkboard; 

i)  a  federal  union  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  with  provision  for  later  admission 
of  other  provinces 

ii)  a  limited  monarchy  with  a  governor  general  to 
represent  the  Crown 

iii)  the  principle  of  cabinet  or  responsible 
government 

iv)  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  citizens  with 
representation  by  population 


D.  Swainson, 
John  A . 

Macdonald:  The 
Man  and  the 
Politician , 
pp.  75-7. 

G.  E.  Tait,  One 
Dominion , 
pp.  332-7. 

Edith  Deyell, 
Canada:  The  New 
Nation, 
pp.  318-20. 

John  L.  Field  and 
Lloyd  A.  Dennis, 
From  Sea  to  Sea, 
p.  240. 
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9.  Confederation 

Continues ,  1870-1949 


—  Manitoba  ( 1 870) 

—  British  Columbia 
(1871) 

—  Prince  Edward 
Island  (1873) 

—  Saskatchewan 
(1905) 

—  Alberta  ( 1905) 

—  Newfoundland 
(1949) 


v)  a  senate  appointed  by  the  governor  general 
(actually  the  prime  minister) 

vi)  a  division  of  powers  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  provincial  governments  with 
greater  power  given  to  the  federal  government 

Groups  A  and  B 

A  reference  book  is  given  to  each  student,  as  many 
different  ones  as  are  available.  The  first  student  to 
find  an  account  of  the  celebrations  of  Canada's  first 
birthday  on  July  1 ,  1 867,  will  read  it  to  the  class. 

Students  can  read  aloud  as  many  different  accounts 
as  they  can  find. 

The  teacher  asks  the  questions:  —  texts 

—  Did  a  map  of  Canada  in  1 867  look  the  same  as  a 

map  of  Canada  today?  —  historical  atlas 

—  What  differences  were  there ? 

The  class  is  divided  into  six  groups;  each  group  is  —  texts 
assigned  one  of  the  provinces  that  did  not  join 

Canada  in  1867.  The  groups  research  their  —  library  resources 

particular  provinces  using  the  following  questions 
as  guides: 

—  Why  did  this  province  not  join  Confederation  in 
1867? 

—  What  factors  eventually  helped  to  push  this 
province  into  Confederation? 

—  Who  were  the  leaders  who  opposed  joining 
Canada,  and  why  did  they  feel  this  way? 

—  Who  were  the  leaders  who  wanted  to  join 
Canada,  and  why  did  they  feel  this  way? 

—  What  promises,  if  any,  did  Canada  finally  make 
to  cause  this  province  to  join? 

The  teacher  checks  each  group’s  report  for 
historical  accuracy  and  makes  copies  of  each  report 
for  every  student.  Each  group  presents  its  report 
orally  to  the  class  using  any  audio-visual  materials 
that  it  has  collected.  The  students  discuss  the 
material  of  each  report  and  draw  conclusions  as  to 
whether  or  not  Canada  kept  its  promises  to  each  of 
the  new  provinces,  giving  reasons  for  their 
conclusions. 
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Evaluation  of  Student  Achievement 

1.  Continuous  Evaluation 

Throughout  the  unit,  there  are  various  questions 
and  activities  provided  in  the  suggested  strategies 
that  could  be  used  by  teachers  to  evaluate  student 
progress  towards  the  unit  objectives. 

2.  End-of-Unit  Evaluation 

In  designing  suitable  evaluation  materials  for  the 
unit,  teachers  should  look  closely  again  at  the  unit 
objectives  before  constructing  the  test  items.  The 
following  are  examples  of  how  some  of  the 
objectives  could  be  tested. 

—  To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
‘  ‘ Confederation 

A.  For  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  at 
the  basic  and  modified  levels  of  difficulty: 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  being  on 
July  1,  1867.  Underline  the  four  provinces  of 
Canada  on  that  date  from  the  following  list: 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba. 

B.  For  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  at 
the  general  level  of  difficulty: 

Name  the  provinces  that  made  up  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  July  1,  1867. 

C.  For  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  at 
the  advanced  and  enriched-advanced  levels  of 
difficulty: 

On  the  accompanying  outline  map  of  Canada 
indicate  the  following: 

i)  the  provinces  which  constituted  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  July  1,  1867; 

ii)  their  provincial  capitals  and  the  capital  of 
the  new  nation. 

—  To  understand  the  factors  hindering  and 
promoting  Confederation 

A.  For  students  enrolled  in  courses  at  the  basic 
and  general  levels  of  difficulty: 

Certain  factors  —  physical  features,  feelings, 
events,  and  people  —  hindered  or  promoted 
the  union  of  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America  and  its  extension  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Select  items  from  the  list  below  and 
place  them  in  the  appropriate  column: 


List  Hindering  I  Promoting 

Charles  Tupper 
fear  of  American 
invasion 

Ontario's  greater  wealth 
and  population 
sea  trade  with  Britain 
Antoine  Dorion 
George  Brown 
colonial  loyalty  to  Britain 
need  for  a  railway  to  the  Pacific 


B .  For  students  enrolled  in  courses  offered  at 
the  advanced  and  enriched-advanced  levels  of 
difficulty: 

i)  What  do  you  think  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
(a)  to  the  achievement  of  Canadian 
Confederation  and  (b)  to  the  extension  of  the 
nation  to  the  Pacific  Ocean?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

ii)  “John  A.  Macdonald  was  the  chief 
architect  of  Confederation."  Do  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  this  statement  ?  Support  your 
position  as  fully  as  you  can. 


Young  Joseph  Howe  Electioneers  in  Halifax 
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Key-List  Exercises: 

Key:  If  A  wished  to  preserve  B,  write  ( 1 ). 

If  A  wished  to  bring  about  B,  write  (2). 
If  A  wished  to  get  rid  of  B,  write  (3). 


Column  A 

The  Great  Coalition, 
1864 

Georges  Etienne 
Cartier 

The  Fathers  of 
Confederation 


Column  B 

tariff  barriers  between 
the  British  North 
American  colonies  (  ) 

French-Canadian 
culture  in  Quebec  (  ) 

union  of  the  British 
North  American 
colonies  (  ) 


Key:  If  the  statement  and  the  reason  given  for  it 
are  true,  write  ( 1 ). 

If  the  statement  is  true,  but  the  reason  for  it 
is  false,  write  (2). 

If  the  statement  itself  is  false,  write  (3). 

—  The  Charlottetown  Conference  was  originally 
called  to  consider  Maritime  union,  because 
Maritimers  saw  the  economic  value  of  such  a 
union. 

—  In  1865,  Joseph  Howe  was  opposed  to 
Confederation,  because  he  claimed  Nova 
Scotia's  ties  were  stronger  to  Britain  than  to 
Canada. 

—  Georges  Etienne  Cartier  supported  a 
legislative  union  for  Canada,  because  then  the 
French  culture  in  Quebec  would  be  more 
secure. 


Appendix  1:  The  Legislature 


Majority  Government 


Government 

Supporters 


n 

CT 

5’ 

CD 


Opposition 


Evaluation  of  the  Unit 

After  the  unit  has  been  completed,  the  teacher  asks 
the  students  to  complete  the  following  questionnaire 
anonymously.  The  teacher  collects  the 
questionnaires  and  discusses  the  responses  with  the 
class. 

Student  Questionnaire  on  Confederation 

1 .  Did  you  enjoy  studying  this  unit?  Give  the  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

2.  Which  part  did  you  like  best?  Why? 

3.  Which  part  did  you  like  least?  Why? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  learned  that  you 
did  not  know  previously? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  work  together  with 
other  pupils  better  now  than  you  could  before  this 
study  began?  Why  do  you  have  this  feeling? 

6.  Has  your  attitude  towards  any  person  or  persons 
changed  as  a  result  of  this  study  ?  Explain. 

Teacher’s  Assessment 

If  you  were  teaching  this  unit  again,  what  changes 
would  you  make  in: 

1 .  objectives 

2.  content 

3.  strategies 

4.  resources 

5.  evaluation  of  students 


Minority  Government 
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